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for the question of the succession would have been solved, and with it
nearly all the other differences between Charles and his Parliaments.

James did not realise all the difficulties, he still thought that they could
be overcome by more resolute behaviour on Charles's part; but he did
see that his position was one of extreme danger and that his religion was
the chief, indeed the only, reason for that danger. In these circumstances
he rose to a pitch of moral heroism to which we cannot but pay respect,
and which would have struck a chord of sympathy in the hearts of the
Exclusionists themselves if they had not been blinded by political and
sectarian passion:

Yet I look on my condition as very bad [he wrote to Legge] and
do not flatter myself with the hopes of being sent for in haste and so
am arming myself with as much patience as I can, and shall, as I
have done these many years, prepare myself for the worst that can
happen to me; and, pray, once for all, never say anything to me
again of turning Protestant, do not expect it or flatter yourself that
I shall ever be it, I never shall, and, if occasion were, I hope God
would give me grace to suffer death for the true Catholic Religion
as well as banishment.

This was from Brussels; two and a half years later he wrote from
Edinburgh:

Now, because others have brought things to the pass they are,
I must be pressed to sacrifice my conscience and my honour and
be thought a knave by all the world. . . . You are a man of
conscience as well as honour, do but think what a base mean thing
it would be in me, besides the sin of it, to dissemble and deny my
religion; I have by God's grace never to do so damnable a thing,
and let my friends take their measures accordingly.1

But, matters of conscience apart, he realised that it was now too late for
him to make the desired change. As he said in his memoirs:

If he should conform they would say it was by virtue of dis-
pensation,2 and so imagine him a more dangerous enemy, for by
entering into all his employment they would fancy his power greater
and his will the same to do mischief.

1  There is in this passage a distinct echo of the words James's father wrote
from Newcastle in October 1646: "I have long ago resolved rather to ship-
wreck my person than either my conscience or honour."

2  Cf. Sir Thomas Littleton's speech in the Commons on April 30, 1679:
"If a Prince will say, I am no longer a Papist, and will go to Church and have
a dispensation from the Pope to do it, there is an end of it."